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A GREAT WORK OF ART 
"A VISIT" BY GEOFFROY 

See page 268 



RESUMING our analysis of works of art we again 
OUR CREED 



state: 



The logical Standard of Art Measurement for a sure evalu- 
tion of Works of Art is based: on rare examples of the 
highest manifestations of the Six Elements of Art Power. 

That is to say: The Greatest work of Art in the World 
is that one in which we see manifested: 

First: A Subject, which is socially the most beneficent, 
of interest to the greatest number of people, and the noblest 
in Conception; 

Second: In which the Expression— on the faces of the 
figures, in the details, and in the work as a whole— expresses 
profoundly that which the world is supposed to express; 

Third: In which the Composition is the most sublime; 

Fourth: In which the Drawing of all forms is the most 
true and effective in rendering Life, above all, — ideal Life; 

Fifth: In which the Color is the most varied and rich; 

Sixth: In which the surface Technique is the most vigor- 
ouSj appropriate and un-offensively individual; the whole 
work of such a Quality, and so co-ordinated, as to insure a 
Style, at once Personal yet Universal, in which a Subject is 
Expressed with the greatest Completeness and Harmony: 
so as to stir the highest emotions of the largest number of 
cultured people for the longest period of time. 

We consider a work of art Great or Trivial in ratio of the 
degree to which it measures up to this Standard. 

Judged by this standard the picture we offer on 
page 268, "A Visit" by Geoff roy, of Paris, is a great 
work of art. 

Moreover, it is a most convenient work to show 
the difference between a Modern and a "Modern- 
istic" work of art. 

Modern art dates back beyond 1804, as far as its 
roots are concerned, but it is usually dated from 
that year, because Baron Gros turned his back on 
the Classic school of France, by painting his large 
picture of "Napoleon Visiting His Pest-Stricken 
Soldiers at Jaffa," thus choosing a strictly modern 
subject instead of a classic one, and thereby nearly 
breaking the heart of his master David, who had 
begged him to relinquish his project and to choose 
a subject of universal significance. 

"Modernistic" art, on the other hand, begins to 
date from the day, about 1835, when Delacroix an- 
nounced, that beauty of color is more important in 
art than beauty of line or fine drawing. 

As a consequence his own greatest weakness was 
a slip-shod drawing, now and then, in many of his 
pictures. And as he became celebrated in spite of 
his occasional bad drawing, there followed a slow 
but sure stream of tendency to pooh-pooh fine draw- 
ing, until to-day the continuation of that tendency 
has resulted in this — that the modernistic artists 
have lost even the notion of beauty of line and of 
form. 

That is the first fundamental difference between 
Modern and "Modernistic" art. 



This picture by Geoff roy is a modern, not a mod- 
ernistic picture. It is modern because it represents 
a modern every-day subject, even a commonplace 
subject, conceived and composed in a modern way, 
and is painted in a modern technique. It represents 
a poor workman paying a visit to his sick little son 
in one of the hospitals of Paris. That and nothing 
more. On account of its many angles, it is not a very 
beautiful picture in composition, and it is entirely 
devoid of any style — because it in no wise departs 
from the truth of nature, so realistic and true it 
is in every way. 

It is not a large picture, scarcely more than two 
feet by three. And yet it is a great and enduring 
work of art. Why? 

First : The artist could easily have taken the sub- 
ject, "A Visit" and conceived it in a commonplace, 
decorative manner, even made out of it a comic thing. 
But he chose to make it a solemn thing and one so 
universally appealing to the heart of mankind that 
the picture has a tremendous lifting and socially 
binding power. 

Second: While the picture can scarcely be said to 
be composed, its composition — though not very beau- 
tiful — is so perfect that we do not think even of any 
desire to change the arrangement in any way. 

Third: But here we come to its wonderful power 
— its drawing. This is so truthful yet so unosten- 
tatious that the two main figures, the father and the 
boy, are alive. Fullness of life in any work of art 
can be achieved only by fine drawing of the form, 
and here we have that fullness of life. 

Note the marvelous expression on the face of the 
boy, and in the entire body of the father. There's 
no more sweet, tear-compelling, pathetic child-face 
in the entire reign of art of the world. See the dear 
boy, sick and white unto death, struggling to deceive 
his father with a faint smile, as if saying to him: 
"I am glad to see you, papa." 

Then note the loving father, with what an anxious, 
heavy heart he looks at his beloved sick boy, Oh, % so 
white and weak, as he notes the advance-signs that 
the angels will probably soon gather in his dearly 
beloved child. The whole scene is so heartrending 
that it is impossible for a normal father to look 
long at this picture in the Luxembourg Museum 
without a mounting sob in his throat. 

When we reflect that this profound expression of 
paternal anxiety and love is obtained through the 
body, the poise of the head and only a fraction of 
the face visible, we are amazed. Then one is soon 
convinced that there are scarcely any pictures in the 
world which surpass this truly satisfying and deeply 
emotion-stirring picture in profundity of truth and 
charm of expression. 
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It is this marvelous expressiveness of the two fig- 
ures which will insure to this work of Geoff roy a life 
and a love as long as the canvas lasts. 

We need not speak much of the color — it is mostly 
white and very sober as a color-scheme. 

And as for the last element of art power, its man- 
ner of painting, or technique, it is so simple, so 
straightforward, so un-egotistic in its personal 
quality, so devoid of all puerile tricks of painting, 
so unostentatious and yet so clever in its effective 
refinement, that it is worthy of Velasquez. 

The eye cannot wander away from the faces of 
the father and the child, such is the concentration 
of effects. Thus, we are held captive by the force 
of the composition and the utter absence of any 
peculiarity or "stunting" in the painting. And the 



more we look, the more we are emotioned and cap- 
tivated by the poetic pathos of the story. It is this 
completeness of the telling of the story in this amaz- 
ing work that makes it truly great and immortal. 
The man who effaced himself so completely in 
order to make this, his spiritual message in paint, 
more and more effective, produced here a work of 
the highest social import. It dignifies French Art 
and the French nation and is proof that in France 
the truly modern artists of the higher class have 
in their ranks great men, who refuse to abdicate 
their position — that art is a religion, a sacred re- 
gion, which should never be soiled by anything 
savoring of the meretricious, the vulgar and the 
immoral. 



A CLEVER WORK OF ART 
"THE CONCERT" BY GIORGIONE 

See page 271 



\A/E present our readers on page 271 a repro- 
v v duction of "The Concert" by Giorgione. 

This celebrated picture has served more than any 
other we can recall to condone the making of im- 
moral pictures, and other works of art, by sensation- 
mongering artists. Notably, in the mind of Manet, 
did it serve to justify him in painting his licentious 
picture "Lunch on the Grass" of which we give a 
reproduction on page 272. 

It may shock many to hear that "The Concert" is 
not an entirely great work of art, and that it really 
belongs in the class of the merely clever works or 
to the class of the only almost great. This is be- 
cause to be entirely great a work of art must not 
be defective in any of the six elements of art-power 
mentioned in our creed as above. 

The work falls short of greatness in conception, 
in expression, and in drawing. 

It scores heavily in composition, which is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and in color — the beauty of which 
must be seen in the original in the Louvre to be 
appreciated. We will not discuss its surface tech- 
nique, which may please some and not others, and 
is too unimportant to be quarreled about. 

As a conception it is trivial. It is called "The 
Concert"; but, since the musicians have all ceased 
playing, it would better be called "The Intermezzo." 

As for expression, it aims at nothing in particular, 
and the faces tell us nothing. There is no drama ! 

But its chief defect is the bad drawing of the 
form of the seated woman. Her right foot is very 
badly drawn, and the whole body is poorly con- 
structed. There are other trivial defects in draw- 
ing. Besides this the woman is too fat and there- 
fore out of harmony with the rest of the poetry 
with which the picture is filled. Since correct draw- 
ing and purity, and elegance of form are the very 
foundations of all greatness in any work of art, any 
slouchiness in this direction is unpardonable. And 
that Giorgione knew how to draw remarkably well 
is proven in his "Sleeping Venus" in the Dresden 
Gallery. Therefore we are compelled to put this 
work in the class of "clever" works by great artists. 

But, what will immortalize it, is its entrancing 
beauty of line and pattern composition and color- 



scheme, which lifts it into the realm of poetry, and 
makes it so fine that one is beguiled to say : "Well ! 
you are so nearly great that, because you are so 
lovely, we will just push you into the class of the 
entirely great." 

Why any artist should ever justify by this pic- 
ture, any immorality in his own work, as for ex- 
ample Manet did in his vulgarly realistic "Lunch on 
the Grass" with its insidious suggestion of licen- 
tiousness, because in this picture we also have two 
nude women, passes understanding. 

In this picture the action takes place in the open 
air, near a dwelling house, by the side of a public 
highway and a public well. So open is it that a shep- 
herd and his flock pass by, as everybody would do 
who walked abroad. This openness indicates that 
everything in the picture is in the pastoral land of 
poetry, in the heroic ages when, as once in Greece, 
every one went either nude or half nude. 

Here the mind is not forced to ask questions in 
morals. In Manet's picture, however, the mind can- 
not escape asking such questions, nor fail to see in- 
stanter that the relation between the couple repre- 
sented in his picture is a questionable one and 
socially evil — whatever Bohemian artists of the 
"Cafe du Chat Noir" may say about "naturalism" 
so strenuously preached by Zola. 

The fact that the two men, in this picture, wear 
Renaissance costumes does not disturb the poetic 
atmosphere of this picture, nor arouse one glimmer 
of suspicion as to its moral intent as, on the other 
hand, Manet's work does. Hence, the work is ab- 
solutely moral in intention and in spirit. 

Finally, since it is superlatively beautiful and lifts 
us into the realm of poetic delight, it is doubly a 
moral work, because it is in harmony with the 
supreme law, laid down for all artists — "Go and 
create the Beautiful!" and nothing can exceed the 
intellectual and moral blindness of poor Manet, and 
of Duret his eulogizer, when they justify his, only 
moderately beautiful, but licentiously suggestive 
work, through the precedent of this picture of 
Giorgione because, in an entirely different spirit, 
Giorgione used two women who, though nude, are 



